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ABSTRACT ^ ' . , 

....... , . - 

♦ . " 

This study examines institutional and Individual detQrminants of 

- , . ■ ' ^ "^^^ 

" adult partl<:ipatlon In higher education. By means of an ordinary^ 4^^ist 

"squares regression,- we predictfed*the 1970 degree-credit co\leg^ enrolli^ent 

of a sample of 57,689 married men and fromen 25 or older living in metropolitan 

* \ - - 

areas* Beings a Vietnam veteran tripled .the ^likelihood of a ukale's 

attending college*, '^Establishing a new two-year college where none had * 

exlste'S before or lower ln& the tuition ^from $400 to zero doubled the 
* - * 

collefge attendance rate of ''local, adults ^ None of the characteristic^ of 

T " ^ ' , . - ^ 1_ . ■ 

local foui-year public colleges .was found to have n* significant effect ^ 

on adult college a^t&ndance. ^ * , ^ V * , 
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^ CAJJ ADULTS BE^HOOK£D ON COLLEGE? SOKe 

D5,TERMINANTS OF ADULT COLLEGE ^ATTEMI>ANCE - ■ 

Adult education is a major element in thfi nation*s overall educa- 

* * 

tional effort* In October 1972, adultf students (thOsje aged 25 and over) 
constituted. 20 percent of undergraduate degree-credit". enrollmefit tl^> 

p* 20]. Many other adults ,ai"e enrolled in nonfcredit courses or' grnduatef 

... - \ / ^ . . ^ " 

degree programs, making the total number of adult students much larger* 

According to the^tj^ 1972 Current Population survey, over 12 nflilion - 

adults, 7 million o^T^hom were over^age ^5, engagec^^in part-time study 

of some kind at some time during the 1971-197;2 academic year f7, 11]* 

^ . \ * 

Of the IZ millit^ij, "4 . 39 million took at least one course at a- tour^yeax 

'College. ^Total opening fall enrollment — for degree and jiondegree ' 

credit— rat .these institutions \jbs mlll*Lon* Moreover, whereas 

^ ■ 5 ■ * 

— * 

degree-credit enroll'ment of students aged 18-24 (the so-^called 
traditional students) remained approximately const^int between 19,70^** 
and 1973, degree-credit enrollment of^adults aged 25-34 grew-'by 35 
percent |13,'pv 2]* Hence adults comprise iX larget and. growlnj; sej^mrnt 
of higher educntion'js, clientele,. ' 

The rising participation of adults in higher education has bean, 

*■ ■ . 

attributed to a number of factors: increased numbers of conveniently 
Ipcated colleges of^ring courses tailorfed to meejt the special needs 

of adults, the need to learn new skills as old ones become obsolescent 

\ * * * ' i ^ 

due to technological progress, and the increasing desire of men 

♦ 

and women to obtain training that will make possible professional 
advancement. The last "few years in particular liave witnessed an 
increasing emphasis* on m aking higher education more acpessible Co 



people throughout,.thelr entire life span (the ^'lifelong learnlfig" , 

or "continuing education" or "open education" mqvement). Generally, 

^ " • * 

philosophical reasons have been given for supporting tbls inovement, 



which is Intended to meert .the needs 'of ^, pluralistic population 
as it moves toward becoTE\;ing« a learning society [1* P* 122], ^Recently 
the American Council on Education Committee on Higher Aduitr TJclucation 
and the Commission on Non-Traditional Stud^ have strongly endorsed 
continuing -^^du'cation and have recommended a number of ways to 
implement it [10, 5]-^^ ' " ^ . " 
' - The heightened Interest in adult students is also a pragmatic 
response to the hope that in the 1980s nontradltlonal Gtudents 
wlir fill the classrooms^ J;hat are emp(;led by the contraction of the 
18-24 age cohort. Whereas the 18-24 age group" comprised over 80 — ^ 



percent of higher education's enrollment in 19,70, this proportlcn is 

^projfectetf to^rop to roughly"^ S"^r"cGrnr by 1980 aitd 74 percent by- , ^ 

199G, even without an Increased emphasis orT ^dult 'educatlpn fl'^ p, 'l22]* 

TTfe Carnegie' Commission in its final report-expresoes the-hope.^ , - 

that the addition of "nontradltlonal" students will 'f ill" the gap " . 

* . ^ ^ \ - 

f4]» The conclusion, is inescapable: . ^ ' 

* Higher, .education will no longer be a growth Industry 
unless an ^tttirely new constlmiency can b6 Attracted 
to its- institutions,. and unless continuing education**- • 
becomes an acceptM pattern fn our socl&ty (5"* p» 6], 

' ; Will adult participation in higher education continue to grew? 

One way to pose this question is tq^^ask whether-the nation as a 

whole can achieve the rates of adult college attendance that currently 



, ' ' " r * * * * ^ ^ * *^ ' ■ ■ * 

prevail in California* In 1,97(1, the rate of degree-credit enrollment, ^ Ji.. 

* of males agerf 30-^34 with 12 or 13 y^ars of schooling llvl^^fi ln\)arbcn ^ \ 
■ areas was ,087 ifi California and ,037 In the nation* The corresponding 

attendance rates for women were -050 and *022* Contrasts between metro- 

'pn llta n a r gag w e re e ven l a rger ; — Th e coll e ge att e ndance r a t» o f i Lales - 

» / ■ * • ■ 

^ ageU 30-3^ with 12 or 13 years of schooling was *101 in Orange County, 
"'Cali^ftrnia, but only *^09 in Wilkes* Barre, Pennsylvania* What makes 
Cali^rni-a's adults ^tt^ndance rates so much higher? , Is .it the zero 



' tuition, the opfin7^ooi:' admissions policy, or the large number p^con-- ^ 
p * ^ ^ * 

^ * \ 
veniently located two7year college^? .Or are CaXifomians uni<iue In 

some other way^" .yiie i^elative<^iinportance of- these factors is unknQwiu 

^ ^ .Very tittle is knowiirabout^ tbe^^jtif ffectlven^ss of public policies 
^ t.-\ ^ " . ; . * ^. ■■ ^ ^ 

deslgned*to stimulate adult collGjfee "attendapce* *WHat. prdportiog 

' ' ' \^ ■"'/■'^ \ . ■ * , \. ■ * * ■ *■ 

of the- v^teran^ Tiow attendl'n^g'i^bllege.woul'a n.ot have en|^oll«r^*wlth6ut . 

* ' ' * 1" »^ * ■ ■ . ■ 1 

finariclal alM provided, W the GI BillT-^^WHit is "the effect^bf Che 

, ' * * . . . ' - < \^ " . . . ' 

- jreseijce^dT absence of; a. two^yft^j:- college on" adult errblln^nt In a :^ ' ' 

■>8lvc n-aDea?^. Wil l^the presence a foujrryear "c^oljLege h^ve the sanfe^", 

^ " , k . . ^ * 

impact? Does the location of*6/cb3Jege^affe(% the att|^ndanp€^" rate? " ' ■ 

vHow important* 'are*ihdivl<i"ual^charact^riAt-fcBy\such tas- "^^ ^ex,^ncomet * * 

; . . occupation, -c/r number o£ ,chil;d.renjt in,*^etetpl^ing adiixt efirollment? , * / * 

^ A&^Free'marh. "^nd ilol^oinan, observecf^fn a recypnt "^ri:i"*cle7 ^''Ou^;^ krio^ — ^ " * . / 

" ^ "nt ^iiaclslbns pf oider J^^^ p*'-27}. ' 



of efiftollmei 



^i]^ ' " , Cleaifiy, Extensive and up-to-^dat^^ if^f6rmitipp about' the 

./•b determinants of adult college attehdanceiis' needWi The^purpose of 

- L *^ '-\ ; " ■ . / " :^ * . 

^ ■ this study^was to .provide soine 'of thlsi^intonnatton. -The determinants uppn 
^ ' ■ which, wip -focuse<f>r^ those Undei?^publlc'contT61j tultiotf^, legation, the""^ 
- cr.Bill, ^n<^ admlssiojj? policies C^:electtVity) oH-public two-year and * * 



;erlc . ■ / * 



four^year colleges* In addition, we examined fhe effect of Individual^ 

characx;arlstlcs on enrollment* Section I describes the data and mej'bhod- 

/ . ■ ' ' « ' ■ '/ * 

ology. Section II presents the results*" ^I^nplicatlons for projections 
of future enrollinents and for the debate over the appropriate level 
of tuition are discussed in section III** 

* , . . . ' 

■"J 

^^I* ' Data and lyfetht>dploKY 

w The pbpul-iit;;Lon studied cou^)rises ;^^the bulk of the* pool of potential 
adult students^ the 46 million people aged *25 and over who have a 
l)lgh school degree but have less then two years of college* Our sample 
was* drawn f rom^ the 1970 Census and consisted of one-thl-rd of one percent 
of the" people WltV 12 or 13 years 6i sihoo^ng who were married'and 
living vl^th spouse and iived^fiir-crte-o-f the 89 largest northerij, and 
western Standard Metropolitan Statls tical fVreas (SMSAs)* Southern 

metropolitan* areas» except those In Texas» were excluded from tfke 

' * 1 ■ ^ ^ 

sample* Smaller metropolltati areas and nonme^ropolltan »reas wen 

klso excluded, because they^were not separatiely identified on the 

^County Group Public Use tensus Tapes that were available* Persons for ^ 

- "^ " 

whom It was^ixpt po^sibl^' to identlf5^ state of residence ^vere also 



^excluded <^^TJi.ls sampling procedure ylfelded.57,689 ^epplei ' 

The p&jcctlve of - low tuition at public colleges Is not to shuffle 
Student^' from one Instlti^lon br SMSA to' another,* bu't to 'increase jthe 



total nuiid)er of participant^ in higtier^educatloA* We attempted to ^ ^ 

measure the impact of college availability .on aggregate' attendance, 

k . . * * ■ _ , - ^ 

vnot on the choice of where 'to attend* tfa^ried adults ordinarily have 
jespcnslblllties-*-Jobs and families — that pfeyent fhem from "moving 



to a differ^j^t area because o'f th^ price, and quality of the available- 
.colleges or universities. Thus limiting our" sample. to married people 
aged 25 and older allows us to' interpret ^our results as changes in 
aggregate college attendance* Our methodology^ would be inappropriiate^ 
f or' predictiiig graduate school attendance tff adults or college ^ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ . 

attendance of^ persojis aged 18-^4» f oif in these cases migration de* ' 
ci^ions ar€ often made at the ^ame time as college-attendance decisions* 

.V To determitte if an individual -vas attending^ college* tl^e census 
^sked '*Since February 1» 1970» has fhis per soi^ attended regular schaol or 
college at any. time? Count* * ^schooling which leads to.^'* [a] college 
degree/^ Note that reported 'enrollment was either part time or^full 
ti^e and. in a *specif ic two-month, period during the second semester.; 
Bjf s^dqifically referring to work towatMs a degree* thi question^ 
eliminated students in terminal vocational technical programs* " The 



only additional information availmle from the census data on the char-» 
abter of the school attended 'was whether it was publicly or privately 

controlled*, n „ _ . 

\ - ' - ^ ' 2' ' 

We worked Kith data^on -individuals* . The dependei^t variable was 

glveit a value of 'on^/if the , individual' was attending college* 2ero if 

n9t« ^Both attendance^ at any college and attendance at a public college' 



w^re-'^predicted* enabling us to judge the imt'^.'t of low-cost two-year 
college! oh the distribution of adult students between the private - 
and public instltvtibns* Using' ordinary least squares on the individual 
data» ue regressed college at.tendance on the person 's^owndzharacter-^ 
'istics and on variables defining the college availability environment - 
of the ^MSA of residence* - - 



Data. on the characteristics ^'of j^uMlc twD-yenr and four-year "* ^ ^ 
^olXeg&6 In the SHSAs sampled- were -obtaltied^f^om standard reference 

■ * * -1 , ' ' " r 

sources, [3, 8, il]** ^The dimensions for which measures were available 
were (a) tuition* (b) admiSBlonS' requirements » (c) distance from 
central business district, 3nd (d) size of the geographic area serve<f ^ 
by the typical i;6llege* Where more than* one* college served* ah' area 

and t^ultlpR levels or admission policies ^varied » aik unweighted average' 

3 ' * 

was used for that SMSA. The distance va^^able was defined the ■ 

*number of miles from th^' central business -district to the clo6e!;t > 

college campus,. Size of the area served by the co!^lege was calculated^ 
♦ 

as the ^total number of - square miles In the urban area divided hy tho 

1, , * , ^ , * ' . ' ■ ^ . ' " 

nunjber of two-year, college campuses* Our measures of loca tlon- within * 

e ■ • ♦ 

the SMSA — distance to the central_buslnesff .district and slz^ of tKe 

servj.ce area — were very Imperfect Indicators of pro*xlmlty* Conse- 



quently, the explanatorjr power and statistical significance .of the^e. 

location; variables Is not" expected high* ^ " 

' , , ^ , <^ - * ^ . ■ " 

In order to compare the responsiveness of men and women', the ^ 

. ^ ^ ^ \ - * 

sampj,e was' divided ' Into (1) husbands, living with spouse ahd ' (2)~ wives 

living with spouse!. ■ T^e Individual' characteristics that were held , 

cotlStant were race, Spanish American back|round, Jewish ^^tx^ctlon, ' , 

veteran statue, marital status, number of children, presenc'e'of - 

ch'lldren*under six, occupation, age^ an^ age^ squared* The census *tape 

iised provided measures of these, characteristics for each (nether of , thfi 

sample* By controlling for these personal characteristics, we avo-tdect^ 

■ \ ^ / "-^ 

^attributing their effects to Instruments of public 'policy such as 
... " „ * * 

tuition 'or adi£lssions standards. ■ 



It'ls not posslblie^ 'however > to measure' all thfe'determinantS"^ 



of c(yilege*a£tendaOce . A bias will, result if an unmeasured determinant 
is correlated with one of the variables included In model* Tf 
adults with an uni^easurt^d characteristic that increases their likelihood 
of attending college ten() to Ijlve in mc^tropolitan areas with high 
"tultions^'^or without- two-year ^collejges , we ylll iindereVtimate ^thc \ 
inu^act Qf such educational policies. On the other hand^ if adults with 
sjjch an unmeaVured characteristic tend'to live In areas that^hdVe * • 
Cwo-yaar colleges with low tujLtionsj VilL overestimate^ the impact- - 
of such pollfiesw * ' . * ^ 

If the political ;proQess that sets trolley for higher education 
responds -'to' these unmeasured local taste differences^ there is a * ' ■ 
pot^tial problem of ,simUltane'it^ Tn some localities a strong local' 



V 



.taste for .higher edjie^tton may have resulted In the Jurisdiction 

■ ■ ■ * ^ ^ ^ - " ■ 

following a relatively restrictive policy", Govornment officials 
foresaw, that -establishing a. system of low-tuitioh» two*^year c6lleges 
would result in a flood of students and thus force them to^ ask for 

t w i 

unpopular tax ir^creascsv/. rpfcivate colleges or four^-ycar-ptibllc coll^eges 
were serving the^demlind and vpij(ld suffer from the competition. .In 
■other 'localities 'an unmea^^^^ taste for higher education may have 
had thfe opposite effect, contributing to the early establl^m^nt ;of 
tw/-year colleges and keep'lrig^ th^lr tuition low, ^ - • 

. ■ 'A \ - 

Thu&» the results reported in section Tl^carry a. caveat. They are 
unl^iase^'d estimates of the 'true- ititt)acts of cducati6nal policies only 
if in ouj: sample of SMSAs public policy was- determined eXbg^nously or 
if the counteracting effects^ on policy of unmeasured taste factors 



on average canc'eled e^ch other out. This assumption^ hoveVer^ Is 

^ 5 ■ ' ■ ■ 

not unreasohahle; _. . - , 



IT* Results t 

^ At any g;tven time only a small proportion (les^ than 2 percent) 
ot the adults In the United States with a high ^schooL degree or one 
year of College are taking degree-credit 'college courses^ -Because 
this proportion is so small^ v& .vj,ll borrow a reporting technique that 

*■ ■ ' - V ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

is commonly^ used tor health statistics,^ All^ a^ttendahce rates and 

"changes in attendance rates are reportei) as^^t^he-' number per 10,000 

eligible/ The typictal SHSA of lT)6,"09O, uas ^^appojoxlinately 20*b00 adults' 

eligibl^«for attendance iti .either th'e-''freshinan or sophomore year of 

* /-/^ ■ V ■ ■ ' ^ ^ 

college/ Thus» if the ^Ifgihles^ aV%- eqiurlly^-dl^^lded t)etveen the 

sexes and if unnkrricd adults* respond ^'-tt^^^^ame /way 3s-4th4 fnarrled 

^ ^ ^ ^ - ' ' " ■ / 

adults In ^ur sample* Re numbers reported ^ap^oximate^ enrollntents 

arfd' enrollment changes* expected in the'typl<aj SMSA of lOO^OOfl**^' In 

Spring 1970 the census^ reported '.dblle^e a'trend^ncc^* rareR ^f> ).'8l * ■ " - 

per 10,000 eligible^' for husbamis anW6 poff. 10;,a6o^^lif^^^ 

wives* The Qoll^ge attendance rat^^lT of«%iinori^ty' proutj/miiobers were 

- " ■ ■ ■ ■ * "V. ■ ' ^ 

higher:, 217 per lO.OOO Iqt husbands ^ind 123^per IQ^'OOb for .wiveS, A 

^ ■ ' ' - \ ' , ■ ' ^; 'Y ■ ^ ' ■ 

substantial ptoportjon of tHeses^married adult studo.nt? — 85 percent ' 
of "the husbands and 24 percent 6f the wivas^were e^loyed^ full time 
outside the honia*- S ' - . ' ' — y-"- - ' ^ - . 



A - Institutio n al Characteristics as Determinants of Attendance 

A linear regression was f Itted^^o^ the data described^ above by 

' ' ' ■ '■ ■ ' ' " \. ' 

ordinary least squares. For eac'i vairlable w6 tested the hypothesis 
that when the other variables were controlled this variable had no - 

. ■ - ■ .. > 

effect on college Attendance* A variable Is reported below as st«l6- 

* " 6 

tlcally significant If ■ this hypothesis vas- rejected at the "05 level* 

-*(See Appendix Tables i and. 2^ , ' ^ * , \ ^ 

' ' ' ^ ' ' ' ^ 

The, only, characteristics of "local jiollejges that consistently had 

' flt^atlflticfllly. significant effects on adult attendance were the 

:* - ' \ ' ^ , * ' < 

^ -exiflteiv^e of at least Sne two-^year''<:ollege withln-coimoutlng/dlstance 
> ; ^ - * ■ , ■ 

and "the tuition level of tha^t college, 'the absence of a two-year 
college was' assoc^iated with a substantial!^ reduction in aduljt college 




atten4anc^*^' t)ur r^^gre^slons predicted that ^If 3 two-year co-llegt'- ' 
. cha rgijig^^^lgO annual tuition were established ^here nQne had existed 
, before^ husbands* ^attendance '^rould rise by 95 p^r 10^000 and wlv^s* - 
attendance would rfse by 54 per 10,000 (see Table l)*" This occurred 
despite ^he fact that all the SMSA^ without two-year colleges had public 
'^our^year <:oll^ges within commuting distance. . ^ * / 

Where there was a local two-year college, lowering its annual 
tuition from $400 to zero doubled the number of husbands and wives 
atte'ndlng college- Fbr husbands the tiumber atte^nifing'rose from 165' 



to3g^,jie*^0T0tJtT7 for wives It' rose from 66 to 132* .As tuition, at the 
fwo-year college approached zero,^ the Impact *of further reduction;; 
Increased. For husbands, for example , a reduction in tultlo^i from 
$400 'to..$300 increased college attendance by 13 per fO, 000, wlicreas 
reduction from $100 to zero increased atteiid.inae by 58 per ]0,000.. 
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Table 1/ Expected Degree-Credit Freshman*and Sophomore EnrolljnenC" <>f 
M^arrled Adults over Age 25 Per 10,000 -Eliglbles by Whethor 
Local Two-Year College Exists ahd Its Tuition Level . 

1 o ^ . . ■ 

^ " i- - 



Husbands 



Two-Year College 
policy 



Expected 
Enrollment 
in Public 
Colleges . 



Exbected 
Enrollment 
In Private 
Colleges 



Todal 

Ejected 

Enrollment 



Expected 
^nroljnent 
%n PubJ^lc 
Col lieges 



V?iv&s 
Expected 
Enrollment 
in Private 
Colleges 



Tota^ 

Expected 

Enrollment 



Tuftiori « 0 




34 


.306 

* " , 


125' 




i32 

* t 




Tuition = $180 ' 


161. 1 


51 


' .212- 


71 


i 

1 15 

> 


' . 86 . 




Tuition'- $400 * 






165 ■ 




•I 18 , 

1 ■ 


t 

66 

t 




No^TiOCal Two-Year 


' 77 


40 


117 


27 ■ 


' : 5 


, ' 32 





Cpirege 



gote;\ These are approxltoately the nunbers of adult degree-credit ^students an SKSA of 100,000 could Expect 

^^^^^ ^ linear probability, n;iodel, of* college attendance lin the second semester of 
the 1969-1970 acaidemic year that was estimated with ordinary least squares, .Personal^ characteristics that 
were controlled were narlt^^l status, sex,, number of children, minority s^tatus , Jewish background, age, .and 
veteran status. If c :cupation and famtlyl income minus'own earnings, had ^been coi^trolled the resists would 
npt have changed in any important respect. The regression equaticJhs' predictibii is evaluated at the mean* 
of all variables except those explicitly 'changed-- The m^dns of Junior collece ■c:r.sracteristics^re~,46 
for^open.door college, 77 for percervt admitted, 3,4 f6r aistance^trom central biis .ness district, ind 
approximat^ely 12 for. square root of urban- area divided by ^caBf^usesT' i . ' ' ^ 



The tuition level of the two-year* college also changed t?1ie dla- 
tr^^butlon of adult studentis between public and private Institutions. 
The rate of enrollment In private colleges In SMSAs where, public 
two-year colleges . charged no tuition was between one-lialf and_ one-fhlrd 
of the rate In SMSAs wh«e •two-year colleges charged $400 In tuition* 
The private sector Is very small* however, so the students lost hy, 
the iJrlvate sector 'wer6 t-nly a small part (15 percent) of the puBli*c 

sector enrollment gairi-r* , /- ' ' 

' . . > ' ^ ' ■ - 

Distance from tlje central business dlstrlc*t and size of area served 

" ■ ^ . ' / ■ ^ . ' ■ 

were never "statistically significant * We had hy[Jotheslzed that^a^ 
'smaller attendance area and a location closer to the central city 
would Increase College attendance. The results obtained dl<i not support 
these hygotheses* . " ^ * 

*j About half of the people In our sample lived In SHSAs with an open- 
door local two-year ^college J^deflned as'^an Institution that accepted at 
least 97 percent of all applicants)-* For wives this factor ral8e<il 
college attendance by a statistically significant 50 per 10,000: * It 
also raised the attendance irate of husbands (by 39 per 10,000) » but 
*that efij6ct>^as not significant at fhe .05 level* 

Despite the. fact that almost ev^ry §MSA had a local public 
four-year college or unlverslt^f, none of the characteristics of these 
colleges (tujtlon, selectlvltyi proximity) had a statisClcally* signifi- 
cant Impact on aggregate college attendance* ^' , 



B* Personal Characteristics as Determinants of -A tt cnAince * 

The Individual's age and the presence of children, In the fa^ly 
'had a strong iii5>act on college attendance* The older the individual 
the less likely he or she was to take degrees-credit courses* The 
presence of children in the family reduced* colleg^^ attendance of both *' 
the husband and wlfe*^ Apparently the ti»„e required for parentltig 

and the "pressures of Innnedlate financial rfesponslbllltles made .It 

■ * ' , 

difficult for mothers and fathers to attend college* For wives, the 

factor. with the strongest negative effect was the presence of children 

junder the ag6 of six.? ^or^ Jiusbands, ^children of any age had a negative 

effect- . V ' - ^ y ' * ^ 

The family Income Variable was defined as total family income 

minus the lnd;Lvldual ^s earnings* For wives » ^n Increase of $5000 In ..^ 
* ^ ^ ■ 

spouse's earnings or unearned Income raised the attendance rate 35 
per 10,000* For husbands, the e£fect was larger still: A $5000 ^ 
Increase in spouse's Earnings or unearned income rlilsed .attendance by 
1^ per 10,000* ^ , - 

jf^ * , ■ ^ 

Minority status did not have a consistent effect on attendance^ 

* 

Holdln'g other thlngV constant," blact men had attendance rates that were 
lower than those of non^Spanlsh wtifte men by a statietipally signifl-" 
cant 130 per 10,000* Spanish-Americans aqd black women had luslgnlrl- 
cantly higher attendance rates than nonmlnorlty women» Tf other 
factors had remained constant, attendance rates of minority males 
would have been low^^r than attendance rates jof nonmlnorlty males* 
They turned out to be higher {111* ve^rsus 181 per 10,000) because the 
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minority males in our sampl'e tended co^ live «in mecropoliCan areata 

« where tuitions were very low (such as California, New York, and 

Chicago), and ''this substantially raised their att;pndance rates* 

Almost one-tltird of the women in our sample had- not worked for. ' 

pay in the last ten years^ -Holding age and all other factors constant, 

attendance rates fox these women were lowe^r than those of mmen \A\o * 

had mrkeil by 145 per 10,000. This suggests -that job-related 

■ aspirdtdons were ^ important' part of womsn*s^reasons for retiirning 

' t'o ^college to work for a- degree^ 

Goverflmept_.emplqyees' and professional technical workers were " 

subs'tantialiy more likely to be attending college* This was -as 

expected, for ^promotion- and salary in such" ocfcupa'tlons are often ^ . 

explicitly Conditioned upon academic course work, and emplb^^ers 

frequently pay the tuition costs'^of attending college* The increment 

to the cddlege attendance rate from being a government employee was 

235 per -10,000 for 'men and 50'per 10,000 for women* Attendance rates 

of professional/technical workers were higher than those of other ^ . 

♦ 

white-collar workers by 285 per 10,000 for men and 153 per 10,000 for 
^omen* Attendance rates of female teachers were 370 pe^ 10,000 
higjier than thosi^ of other professiot^l women^ 

The veterans in our sample who had been discharged aftej 1955 
wero eligiblfe' for, GI Bill education benefits* In the fall of 1970 
*full-tiine students could receive between* $175 "and $230 per Tront:h, do- 
pending on the numb^er of depcijdents. These subsittiee ^eem to hnve hiid 
a substantial effect, for the attendance, rate of Vietnam veterans 
in our' sample was 321 per 10,000^higher than the attendance rate of 
nonvetcrans chelr age. Iten currently In the armed forces were much 
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le^s llk^y to be attending college. This Is as expected; They were 

already undergoing on-the-job training, and- the free corresgondence 

schoQj.s-^Ct/SAiFi:) that were -available to, them do not fit the census 
- *^ . ' . * . 

^deflnltlcm of school attendance* ■ ^ 

* ' III* Implications and Discussion 

' These results haVe^l^llcatlons both for projections of future 
adu^t enrdllmeots and^ for -policy decislotts about the appropriate . 
level of tuition to- be charged adults* ' 

A* Implications for Projections of Future- Enrollments " 

Public effort's to encourage college attendance have Included ^ 
establishing colleges/ln cities that had none 1^6f ore, keeping ^tuition 

t ' * - m .t 

low, liberalizing admission requirements, and the GI E111-- If^these 
efforts are largely responsible "for past grcwth of adult enrollment, 
then future growth must Injevltably slow, Jfbr almost all major cities 
now have public tvo-year colleges and tuition charges are not likely * 
to fall in ^ real terms in the future* To the extent that the strong 
demand for employees with college training that existed- during the 
1960s was responsible for the' increases in adult ivartlcipatlon, we must 
.now expect declines, f&jc we are entering -a- i>eriod in which college 
graduates are relative surplus* If, however, the eni^oUmetit increase 
was caused by change^^in adult tastes for education, th% trend might 
fairly be- projected to contlniie* ^ ' , 



\ Of 'the, public ^policy efforts, the GI Bill seems to have been the 
i^Dst Influe^tlaL In .increasing adult enrolltn^nt, at least for men* 
veterans had ha^ the attendance rate of nonveterans, our male samplers ^ 

■ , ■ ' , • ' ■ M 

college attendance rate would have dropped -from 181 per 10,000 to 

> , ' ■ _ *^ ' 

106 per 10,000. Thus If all of the effect of b^gLng "a A^eteran Is 

ft * ' 

attributable to the GI Bill, the GI Bill ds responsible for over- 40 ^ 

percent of all male adult 'enrollment and 27 percent of combined adult 

enrollment^of both^sex^s*^ The nuinber of veterans 'eligible for GI ^ 

Bill benefits and the^beneflt payment levels have been lncrea9liig« 

VntStl 1966 veterans dlschlirged aftfer 1955 were not eligible for educational 

benefits. Veterans are more likely to make use of the GI Bill educatloaal 

benejflts. If they are available limnedlately after discharge* The 

flumber of discharges, benefit ^levels, and awareness of the program 

alh have Increased' since 1966, so the GF Bill has provided a continuing 

stimulus to the growth of adult enrollment* 

The second major contribution of public policy to recent 

enrollment growth has been the establishment of new two-year colleges* - 

i 

Our regretislons^ predict a'doubllrig of adult enrollment when a two-year 

college with tuition of $180 Is established lit an SMSA that formerly 

had none. In 1955, many jnajor_mctro^olltan areas did not have even 

one low-tultlon cdmnunlty college, California was the only state : 

with free open-door community colleges In every city of appreciable 

♦ 

!slze, and this resulted In Callfornla's^havlng 52 percent of the. nation* s ^ 

■* ' ^ 

two-year college- students. Since 1955, however, the number of publJLc 
two-^year institutions' in the United States has risen from 275 to 671, 
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and nearly every major-metropolitan area now^^i^s a "low-icoet publlc^^ 
two-year college* California's policies are^ still/more "llhefal" thJflf'' . 
those of any otTier state, but its ^are of two-year college enrollment 
has dropped to 28 percent as other states have adopted . California ''s . : 
pattern* * ■ 

Our, regressions Indicate^ that, if the SMSAsrwithout .two-ye^r " ' 

colleges in 1955 had not established such colleges , our- samplo's ^ 

■ ' ; V - - ■ _- . t ^ ^ 

college attendance rate for males would have been L38 per I0,0bO' in-^^ '^ 

^tead of iSl per 10,000 jand the rajce for females would have |)een 51 

. ■ : ^ ' ^ ■^^ 

11 

per lO^OOO instead of 76 per 10,000* , Total adult enrollment would 
have, been roughljT^O -percent lower* * * . , ' 

y Thus, public pplicy 'seems' tc hlSvu^proyi^ed a major s'timuJiih'^^ro,."the 
growth of ;adult college enrollment. The only aspect of^iibjlc^poliicy 
that has tended to depress (^nrollitent is the rise*of tuition* tn 
constant 1970 prices, the average of two-year college tuitions rose 
from $102 in 1956-1957 to $178 in 1969-1970* Our regressions indicat;e 
that, if tuftrion had ave^raged $l02r in* 1969-1970* Sdult enrollment would 

. , v*=- . ■ ' ' : . 

have been roughly 15 percent; higher**^, - ^ . - & 

^It we' were willing! to make some strong, assumption^ and if ye Knew- 
adu-lt enrollment raters for 1955, it would be^ possible to decompo'se the-* 
grcSWth of adult enrollin^nt into a poltcy-lnduced'component- ahd -an*'^ ■ ^ ■ 
exogenous-demand comp^onent. Un'fortunately, ^the earliest, year for 
which enrollment data on adults Over the age of 35 are, ava'ilabl^ is 
1968, so iio.such decomposition is feasible* We do know that degree- 
credit college attendance pates; of males and feloales a^ed 30-34 '^rere 



two and one-half times* higher In 1970 t^n In I960* This grow^tS* rate . 
Is sc> high th^t public policy shifts outlined above can be respons-lble 



' » ''"12 ' " ' — — " — 

for ^nly.*a portion of It, ' ^ ^ " ' ^ ' 

' ■ ^ , V ' . ^ - 

The residual must be -attributed to ^ch^^iiges In elthi^r the" econoMt. ' 

climate or' the- cultural climate (tastes)/ The relative yages pf ^college, 

graduates were Improving during the period; howeverv cross-section work^ 

Has.falled ^to .Identify a^ relatlofishlp between ^ad'ult coljjege'^ttendance a 

. . 13 ' — \ - ■ ■ ' " ■ '''^ 
relative wages*. The explanation' based pn cultural climate Includes 

sudk -developitents '^s the vomen*s taovement -and the lifelong leaning 

inovemejit,- It, cannot be tested In our data, but by a' process of ellmlna- 

tlon this Is th^ likely explanation of the residual, , Thl« explajiatlon 

is cbnslst'^ent with the fact that female attendance rates were rising 

faster than male atl;endance rates (especially wh^n one subtrnct,< oitt 

the effect of the GI Bill), 

, It is' impossible to predict. whether or not "such jChShges Iri taste 

will continue. Hoover, since the explanation based on cultural- climate 

is the only one , that is Consistent with a continuously increasing adult 

enrollment rate, many will consider ^ur look into the future an optl- 

mlstic one/ A further source'^of future growth , In enrollment is the ^ 

upward trend In the number o/ adults who hava. started but not completed 

3l^j6ge:. ^n ,adult with one year of college is seven times more likely. 

to be^rolied in a' degree-credit program than an adult with only a 

high schoolvdegrt^e. Adult enrollment rates will continue to increase* 

however,* only sd\long ^s tuitions are kept low. Setting the tuition 

» X / ' - 

foX-a4ults at ^ close^tb-s'elf '-supporting level vould cause a precipitous 

' ■ -'^ \. 
t, * ^ 

jdrop in adult enrollji\^Dt , 
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B, Implications for Tuition "and Financial Aid Policy - 

' , Adult Students- are more responsive to tuition levels than , a re 
recent high school gra^duates^ Ir economics the standard measure 
of demand, responsiveness to the price of ' a firoduct is^lts prJcc 
elasticity— the percentage decrease .lit enrollment per perccntagc 
point of Increase In'the price. At the n^an tuition of $180. per 
year, tuition elasticity was -,44 for husbands, -»5? for wives. The 
, tuition elasticities ca:lculat<*d for male high school juniors in 1960-^ . 
ranged from *»^9 fbr recent hlgh^ school graduates from poverty 
backgrojunds to ^,08 for those with high-Income parents [2]. While 
Interactions between family Income and tuition el;istlcjty were , 
clearly €;vldent for recent high. school graduates, such Intorn^Ui^n*; 
were not dlscema'bld for adultist^ 

"The jiigli. eliistlcltjf ol demand *£er a<iulLs means that for ;t v,lven 
govfi^rnmental budget , tijltlon redpc^ions targeted at adults will have a 

larger Impact on college enrollment than tuition reductions targeted at 

• •>•'' ' • * ■ ' 

recent high-. school graduates, if a million^ dollars .Were "spent*' 

Tottering public college tuition for adults and providing the staff to 

teach 'them» the equivalent of 533 new full-titne students would^ he pro*- 

'- ' , ^ ' ' ' . 

14 ~ ■ 

duped. If we assume equal costs of Instcruction, the saitie million 

- - - \ ' ' ^ . . 

' ^ dollars applied to lowering tuii:ion arid hiring staff for. recent high, 

■ ' ' . ' ^ 15 

. . >school^^graduates would produce only 2r,7 .p,ew students. >fost adults * 

attend two-year colleges-, and instructional cofitf> per^ full-tinie 

\ equivalent are generally lower /it thes** instltutfons ($1437 im^ opposotl 

' tp' $2526 at four-year t:olleges in 1969-19?0,)" 

, - ■ - , -i . 

* ^ " ■ - . , 



While the foregoing discussion may suggest'a ^attona]^e for . 
supporting 'lower tuition charges fcfr adults .than for studenLi; az*^*^ 
18-24, there are*a nunfoer of other 'important and relevant Iswuey 
to be examined. I' Is full-time: study more effectiye per credit hour ' \ ^ 
than part-time study? Are learning ^nd socialization proces6us^ mote - 
efficient when th<i Individual Is yourigf *Are the public benefits of a 
year of college ieas -f or adults thaa for younger students?. The answers 
to the first two que^ions Atit ftoL Kuuwn-; — The'only thing that qan be 
said with certainty about public 'benefits' of -adult education ia that ^ 
aucl) benefits are received ovdr a shorter, period of time. " Thus if the 
public betij&fits' of college oocur ^^Jually in each y^ar of n p^raon*a 

> ^ ■ " \ ' " ' ' ' \ ' ' 

life, the fact' that a 40-year-old has fewer years to live^ lowers. 

J- 

• » - - 

the present value of the public benefits he produces to 78 f)ercent of 

' 16' 

the corresponding present value fot a 20-year-dld. ' ^ ' ^ 

f 

Another argunuant against lowering tuition for adults is as/^ollows 
Schooling should be priced according to ability Zo pay, and. -adults' ; 
(especially when studying part-^time) h^ve higtier incomes and, there'fqr^ 
can afford to pay more. If bei^g able to afford something means t^ac 
one will bu>; it regardless of price, oOr .results demonstrate th^t the, * 
premise of the, valine Judgment is wr^ng. , 

' ' ' 4 J* 

On the other hand ^'afford'* may be another way of saying -'ability 
to pay.*^ The practice of awarding financial. aid to students^may seem 

to provide a precedent for tuition charges\adjusted to onV^ ^^hillt]^^. 

' ^ " ' ''^ ' 
to pay. Student financial ai<f, however. Is presently based^^ primarily 

on the parents' ability to pay- The social objective-^flerved 1« thnt:*of 

making every youth's opportunijfy for higher eHucatsion independaift of' 

the socioeconomic level of his or her family* . * . ' 



- The current financial aid sy$tem> invhich subsidies vary with 
pa^ntal Incoioe, Is consistent with this ofeJectlVe of equality of 
Intergen^ratlonal opportunity! An aid system With *ellglb ill ty bast^<i— 
on the current "Income pf, the student would be Inconsistent with this ■ 
-objective; because anyone could become eligible for aid merely by^ 
stopping full- time' work to become a s^udentv Xhuff, ar^Sln^' CIiAt prices / 
charged to dif ferent age groups should be based 6\\ the. average 

. ■ ' ^ ■ 

ability to pay -of people in the^age groyp is not the application of 
an old principle b^lt the introduction bf^a new one. - , . 

It is unclear vhat the tesults woul^ be If age gi^oups were compar^^d 

' * - v^* ■ , . ■ ■ J! 

by^abl^lty to pay* ^Whlle adults havn; higher incomes, they usualljr 

t^ve considerably 'gf eater financial, te^sponslbilltles- (spouses and 

children) and typlcaM}t do not have -parents wlUlng and able to "help 

pay for college, ' \. 

" . ■ ^ ■ 

IV": ^ummaTy ' ^ . ' ■ 

Colleges and universities fa(fing ''^ste'ady state" or'decllnlng . 
^ ' ' . - 

enrollmencs In Che 1970s haVe looked with Increasing Interest at 
" . . • ■ '. . . 

the "advent of^^he lifelong learning movement '^th ^ts emphasis on the 

adult students But little is known about vhat detemlneg the proportion 

■■pf^adults that~Hatt£iid_college', ^ * . 

"l^tB study examined institutional and IndlVliiuaL- determinants of: 

^adult participation In higher education, A sample of 57,689 lndlvidua!f,s 

"■'4 ' ; 

livihg.^n SMSAs^as selected from the 1970 Public Use Conisus Tapes. The 



degree-credit college j&nroUment of marrj^ed nten and^ women a^ed 25 
ifnd' 61der^wa^6 ptedicte<l by an ordinary least squares regressidi^. , 
Age» 8ex» number of children* Uncoioe* and occupation' played important 
roles, in 4>rcdicting adult;; at tend^ance. Being a Vietnam -veteran ttipled ^ 
tfie likelihood bt Vii#le*s attending college. ■ ' 

Our r«gres6io"j[i eqtiation enabled us to predict the effect of altertia- 
tivi, tuition* ieWll^on- t<ital \fidult enrollment: Low€rin8 tuition fi?om 
$400 zero doubled the" local 'college attendance .rate of adults« Eac 
tabiisjiing a new^6?o-year college in an SMSA without one also doubled 
adult eprollrocfit* Nojie of tl^e ^characteristics of l<jcal public foui;- <: 
year institutions was found to have a significant effect on adult 
"^nrollmenl:* , » ' ' . ^^^^^^^-^^ ^ 

, \ * ' ' ^^^^^ * 

.Between 1955 aijd 1970 the proportion of^^our Sample living in 
' SMSAs with local two,-year .coHfeges rose frtfm ;45 to ,90, The GT, 
Bill w&a >xtend(f d and liberalised. These ch^ges in public policy*are 
responsible for an important part o£ the pa^t growth of adult enrollmen^t* 
Enrallmenr growth due to cultural^changes ' (the lifeloAg lemming ' . . 
movement and the women*s jaovement) may continued* -'But» except for 



lowering tuition, there is little pubJLic policy can do to further 



stimulate fc^ growth of adu^t enfol]||ment. Therefore^ past rates of, 
adult enroilmen't^groyth are not*liV:ely to Qontinqe, 

Despite the fact\that tbey tlsuall'y attend part time and have, 
incomes that are large reldftiw to^ ^V^^tioKt adults are^ morft responsive 



than recent high sthool grad^^tjas^^tp 'the'l^el'of tuition. This means 
that a reducti^yir^Ln^tultion fbr adults wduld result in more students 
petrodollar of governtoent expenditure thdjn^^ aiilfiJlar reduction in tuition 
for students bf traditional college v^'e«^ 



Th« B£l«ct o£ 'Two*y«ar CoiLlige Policy m th« ?erc«tts* of 
£llgibl€i Atttndlng Flrit IVo Yetr* of Colin* i HuibMd* 
^ Ov«r 25 . . * 
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tfota': coafficlenta are nwltlplled by 100 ao they can/bajlnterpreted 
aa changee In the percentage attending, Variable* contrf^lled but not 
ahown were age » .age squared, vJawlsh-, teacher, b^ue-collar worker, facoerf 
•*liE*enployed7li*W not working for pay* t * * 
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' Uotes 

^^outhem metropolitan areas vere excluded because our inability 

^ . 

to control for regional differences In educational climate, racial 

recruitioent^patteriis, and costs of living might confound comp^isons 

'between the South and the rest of the country* ^ 

.2 * ^ ^ ^ 

There are a nund>er of advantages to a methodology that uses 

data OQ individuals rather than SMSA averages* First, the Census bureau 

f 

publishes college enrollment tabulations only for .people under age 35, 
so the enrollment of plder people can be studied only by using the- Public 
Use Tapes* Personal characteristics such as age, veteran status, 
marital status, and number of children are important- determinants of 
college attendance* SMSA averages of these variables for people with- 
12 or 13 years of schooling aged 25-^35 are not generally available* 
Even if SMSA averages of the appropriate lndividual*characterlstic 
control va^tiables were available^ they would tend, to be collinear vith 
the measures of college avaiTability; the Independent effects of 
'each would be difficult to disentangle* The disadvantage of using 
ordinary least squares on indivi'dual data Is the heteroskedasticlty of 
the error term* While this does not bias our coefficients, it does 
exaggerate- their statistical reliability to some extent* 
3 

In 82 SMSAs the values of these variables assigned each person 
vho l£ved in the SMSA were the same throughout the SMSA* In a few of 
the very large SMSAs~Bali:imore, Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, St* Louis, and Washing ton -^-^separate measures of availability 
were defined for the central city and for the suburban ring. 
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New York City ptovldes an Illustration* On a priori" grouDds ane 
would expject New York City with 'Its heavily Jewish population to have 

• . / - ■ 

a stronger taste for higher education than any other clt^ Jii ttie luilioii. 
"Yet It was not until- 1959 that the first two-year colle^\e with <U*^:ri»t^' 
credit programB was es^ablislicd* New York City alfio luKged ht'Jilnd 
murh o( ihv li-f^ o\ 1\h- ruillon In actbpting open admiHsioxxBt ni}<kth<' ^ 
city*s Suburbs h^ive not adopted It yet* One would expect tho tasto 
foe higher education to be stronger In the suburbs* Some suburbs - ^ ^ 
(for example, ^those q£ New York and Chicago) have substantially higher tu- 
itions, and loore restrictive admissions policies than the central clfy, 
while others have lover (for example, those of Detroit and Washington* D*Cj* 

^Exogenelty of public poTicy Is a' standard assumption in studies 
of the demand for higher education* Evidence in favor of thJ^ assump- 
tion Is provided by the fact that, when SMS>-specif Ic attendant** rates of 
persons aged 25-34 were predicted, adding measures of the educational * 
cllma,te to the regression equation did not appreciably change the 
coef f Iclents 'On tuition or on the dummy variable for existence of a - 

local two-year college* The^measures of educational climate (real per^ 
♦ 

pupil expendlttire at the K-12 level and the proportion of household 

r 

heads with a high school degree or more) t^ere statistically Insignifi- 
cant, and' per-'pupll expenditure had the wrong (negative) sign* Slmul-, 

taneous equation methods are not available because (a) each Individual 
is an observation and the simultaneity Is at the tSMSA or state levels 
(b) two of the potentially simultaneous variables are zerb-one dummies;^ 
and (c) three variables are potentially simultaneous- so the three exogenous^ 
predictors of them would be needed and three such exogenous variables do not 
exist* 
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A two-tailed t~test with a critical valu^ of 1.96 was used 
to test each hypothesis. When a hypothesis referred to the coinblned , 
effect of twa. or, more variables, as with tuition and tuition squared, 
the test was conducted by performing, an P-teet'^ on the increment In 
whin these two ^variables were added to the model* , ^ 

,^Our -measure oC family Income was defined to exclude~^h« Individual's 

own earnings In order to avoid a feedback or simultaneity bias In our 

estliaates* Attending school ta^es tl^, and often this time mxkt come / 

at the expense of time spent working* Thus, deciding to attend school 

will often cause a reduction In one's earnings* Causation runs both 

ways, so entering own earnings would contaminate estimates of th« - 

* * 

effects of other variables* The family Income variable Includes spouse's' 
earnings and unearned Income — interest, rent, dividends, pensions. 
Social Security> $nd public assistance* Becauae it has an income effect 
only, we expected it to have a positive impact on the probability of 
college attendance* It is also possible that a husband^s withdrawal 

from the labor market in order to attend college may Induce the wife 

* 

to Increase her hours of work* Here again husband's attendance and' , 

wlfe^s earnings are simultaneously cause and effect* Because 

of this danger, all other results reported in this paper are from - 

a regression that did, not Include a family Income variable as a control 

variable* 

[In addition, the fact that an individual with only 12 or 13 years 

\ 

of schooling entered a professional technical occupation may reflect 
\ a pri*fexlstlng aspiration to start or complete colleger work* ff the 

\ ; 
\ 1 

\^ aspiration was not already there, it may have been induced by contact 
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wlthicollege graduates, on the Job* 
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9 " ' 

It is unlikely thdt the difference between veterans and non- 

veterans is'wholly. attributable to past and present GI bills* One 

' ' * t 

can think of other reasons why veterails might be^more likely to- 
attend college: They might have had their schooling plans Involuntarily 
interrupted by arnsy service, or they i?^igh\ have entered the armed forces 
partly because of the educational benefits they would becofnc eligible 
for upon discharge* l1ie armed forces reject men who score below s 
certain level on the AFQT* Therefore, relative to the rest of our 
sainple, veterans may have high academic aptitude* ^ 

^^For exainple, in 1955 the following cities did not have a local 
public two*year college that offered' degree-credit course work: New 
York, LouisVille, Memphis,. Miami, Jacksonville, Atlanta, 5t« Louis^ 

New Orleans*, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 'loledo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgji, 
Newark, Buffalo, Albany, Milwaukee, Hartford, Wilmington, and Portland* 
The residents of Washington, D*C. > and Detroit faced high tuitions and 
restrictive admissions policies if they chose to attend. the two-year*- , 
institutions located in and controlled by suburban jurisdictions* 

^^Forty-fiVe percent of our sample lived in SMSAs that had established 
their two-year college .system after 1055* Some of tl^e large SMSAs 
tha^ fall into this category are' New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, * 
" Newark, Cincinnati, Clevelai^d, Minneapolis, St* Louis, Dallas, Houston, 
and Portland* There were two junior colleges in the New York SMSA' 
in 1955, but they offered only terminal vocatiotial programs* Our 
estimate of the effect of establishing new two-year colleges 
assumes that tuitions at the new two-year colleges averaged $180 
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and that the full enrollment impact of new two-year collegc^i 'Js 
achieved within a few years* In fact, there seems .to he a long laK 
before the full enrollment . impact occurs, so our estimate overstates; 
the size of the short-t6rm response. ^ 

12 ■ . 

Further eVldenqe for the proposition that public policy shifts 

are only p^rt uf the story comes from the fact that between 1960 and 
1970 enrollment rates of persons ag4d 25*34 were rising almost as fast 
in California as iti the nation as a whole despite the' fact that 
California's community collegeypollcles remained unchanged* 

-In, other woiTk done by Bishop* variables designed. to measure 

* * * * * ' 

-the local labor market s economic payoff to completing callege were 

tried out as Independent variables* They never were^ statistically ^' 
significant aad often had the wrong sign* This is by no mean?? con- 
clusive evidence* but it suggests that the improvements in the relative 

■ ■ r 

wages of college graduates that occurred In-the^ 1950s and^l960s 
are not contributors to the rising rates of adult college attendance* 
Fut^ther evidence in support of unresponslvenesb to relatlvc^^wage. rates 
is' the continuing adult enrollment boom in the tace ot the bust of 
the labor-market £^ college graduates-* 

r When tuition is lowered by one dollar, the Increase in total 
public subsldy»(the chatige in public college enrollment) ; (instructional 
cost-tuition) + (the number already enrolled) *,(one dollar)* Dividing 

this cost figure by the cfiange in total enrollment producer :m estimate 

t 

of the marginal subsidy cost of the^ equivalent of one more achilt full" 
time student* For husbandfs we calculate: J (*004686) ($1400-180) + " ' 
(1*6073) ($1)1 i *0038272 = $1914* This calculation assumes that adult 
tuition is lowered at both four-year and two-year colleges* 
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15 ' ' - . ' 

In the period ar(^und^ 1960» the marginal subsidy^'cost of an extra 

freshman obtained by a gejneral ^reduction, in tuition was $1595 plus the 
cost of instruction [2]. This estimate is low because it 

does not acco^lfit for shifts between the public and private sectors » which 

* - . ■ 1 ■ 'J 

tend to increase the marginjil subsidy cost* Prices^ incomes^ and 
attendance all have risen since then» Increasing the marginal subsidy 
cost even more* A conservative estimate of the current marginal subsidy 
cost of freshmen dnd sophomores of the traditional age would be $4400 
($3000 plus the cost, of Instruction)* 

16 ' ' 

is discounted benefits that are comparable with initial 

t 

costs » and the discounted sum of benefits do^es not vary significantly 
for variations in ^ge below age 40* For instance^ at a 5 percent real 
interest rate the present valUe 6f $1 received in every year of one's 
life is 16*7 at age 20, 1S:6 at age 30, 13.1 at age 40, and 11*6 at 
age 50. 
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